Close upon the Belgian insurrection came the Polish, which,
like it, began in the capital. The native portion of the army joined
it, and the newly-formed provisional Government declared the
deposition of the Tsar and demanded the frontiers of 1772. Gen-
eral Diebitsch, the conqueror of Adrianople, invaded Poland with
a Russian army and after some indecisive engagements was vic-
torious at Ostrolenka. Shortly afterwards, however, he died of
cholera. Abroad the Polish outbreak evoked lively sympathy, the
songs of Poland followed the songs of Greece that had so lately
been popular, and Lafayette demanded that France should de-
clare war. But the superiority of the Russian artillery and the
division of the people into an aristocratic and a democratic party
led to the fall of Warsaw and shortly afterwards to the complete
collapse of the movement. The " Organic Statute " deprived Po-
land of her constitution and reduced her to the status of a Russian
province. Army, religion, administration, were forcibly Russified
with true Muscovite brutality. In 1846 there was a fresh Polish
outbreak, this time in Posen and Cracow, which resulted in the
latter's losing its freedom and being incorporated in Austria.

In this year of revolutions 1830 the Swiss also rose, overthrew
all their aristocratic governments, and transformed them into
democratic. From that time Switzerland has been the European
refuge of all the political martyrs or malcontents, and in impotent
anger Metternich had to see the " fortified sewer " (around which
he would have liked to draw a " sanitary cordon ") become the
focus of every sort of revolutionary poison. After movements in
Parma, Modena, and the Romagna had been suppressed by the
aid of Austrian forces, the young Mazzini, who had been the soul
of them, founded at Berne the secret society of " Young Europe/*
with its branches "Young Italy," "Young Poland," "Young
Germany." In Saxony, Electoral Hesse, Hanover, and almost all
other parts of Germany disturbances flamed up, and only Prussia
and Austria remained quiet. In May 1832, at the ruins of Schloss
Hambach in the Palatinate, in the presence of more than two thou-
sand persons, a high-sounding " popular declaration " for democ-
racy and the emancipation of women was adopted; whereat Met-
ternich revived the Karlsbad Resolutions. As the literary school
of " Young Germany " also had an undisguised political orienta-
tion and ardently, if with entire vagueness, championed the " mod-
ern ideas," their members (with the exception of Borne, who in
fact was the only dangerous one of them all) were at Metternich's
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